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Three Points Sf Witness 


one 


Since for most people it is harder to be a Christ: home than any- 
where else, there is probably something divinely ordained in this. The 
home is the most searching questioner of one’s sincerity. . . . It is easy 
to feel the presence of God in private prayer; not so easy at dinner 
with the family. . . . § The second most searching test of sincerity is 
to be found in one’s work. The Christian should do his work better 
because he is a Christian, not worse. He does not neglect it because 
religion is more important. He does it better because it has become 
part of his religion. . . . § Normally, the Christian should be a model 
subject (of the state) and should be prepared to submit to personal 
injustice gladly. It does not follow that he should submit to amy injus- 
tice, or condone the infliction of injustice on others. In the face of 
gross injustice he may and ought to disobey. He must be prepared to 
take the consequences, but he must be ready at least for passive dis- 
obedience, to be ready to go against the tide of opinion. To be ready, 
some means of interior detachment is necessary. This is where Ascet- 
icism is seen to have its place in the Christian life. It does not mean, 
or need not mean, under normal conditions, self-imposed bodily aus- 
terities. It means trying to keep oneself from swallowing whole and 
undiluted, the values of the contemporary world. It means being 
critical of the daily newspaper; not believing everything one sees on 
television, indeed not being glued to one’s set every evening; not ac- 
cepting the clichés, the “generally accepted opinions” without question; 
keeping an alert mind, critical, constructive, intelligent, principled, in 
the face of the barrage of advertisement and publicity campaigns of 
modern life; and most of all, a mind cool and courageous enough to 
withstand outbursts of mass hysteria, and strong and patient enough to 
oppose, without rancor, inherited prejudices which seem contrary to 
the mind of Christ—REGINALD Cant in Heart in Pilgrimage, A Study 
in Christian Prayer, just published by Harper & Bros., New York. 















































































































Letters to the Editors 





Another Supporting Statement Offered 





Pro-M. R. A. 
After reading 
and reference to 


your February 27 issue 

MRA, I thought your 
readers would be interested in two au- 
thoritative statements which put MRA 
in its proper perspective. 

Dr. E. Benson Perkins, secretary of the 
World Methodist Council, speaking in 
Birmingham, England, on February 5, 
1961, said, “Moral Re-Armament will halt 
immorality and decadence and answer 
political subversion in the nation. It is 
bringing new life and vitality to those 
of the Christian faith. The thing I covet 
is that the emphasis MRA is making 
should be accepted, understood and prac- 
ticed throughout the Christian Church. 
We must accept this challenge and rec- 
ognize that too often we have forgotten 
that lives can be changed. I am glad to 
have a place in the church, but also to 
have a place in Moral Re-Armament.” 

Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, chaplain 
of the United States Senate, writing in 
The Washington Star in July, 1958, said, 
“Moral Re-Armament is a global crusade 
to win the world to the actual practice in 
individual lives of the New Testament. 
Here is the way which can turn the tide 
of communism.”. 

J. BLANTON BELK. 
Richmond, Va. 


Pot vs. Kettle? 

There are certain leading Protestant 
clergymen in our nation who are claim- 
ing that the Roman Catholic church is a 
political organization at the present time. 
This is ludicrous in my opinion, for the 
Protestant church has become much more 
of a political organization than the Ro- 
man Catholic church has ever been. As 
the saying goes, this is like the “pot call- 
ing the kettle black,” because the Protes- 
tant church is much more concerned with 
influencing the nature of our state, local 
and national politics than the Roman 
Catholic church has ever been. 

JoHN W. DAVIs. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Why John? 


Re: In Passing, Feb. 27, 1961 issue. 

The question that has troubled me since 
the assumption of Pope John XXIII is not 
whether he is the 261st or the 262nd pope, 
nor the confusion concerning legitimate 
or illegitimate popes or a possible anti- 
pope (Time, Feb. 24, 1961). But why did 
the present pope adopt the name of one 
of the least worthy of all the holy line 
of those holding that sacred office? (Wal- 
ker, A History of the Christian Church.) 
Of course his years of service (1410-1415) 
were tumultuous years dealing with Wy- 
clif and Huss, and they were dealt with 
with finality, but so did the council soon 
assume enough authority to depose him! 
Is the present pope, maybe, attempting at 
long last to redeem the name? 

Joun A. WOMELDORF. 

High Point, N. C. 


Care for Aged 

I was much interested in an article in 
your publication; do not know the ex- 
act date. It concerned the church look- 
ing after its older members. I read part 
of it while baby-sitting. While in the 


same home again today I looked through 
the copies of your paper and did not find 
it. The one missing was Jan. 23....I 
phoned a few of my Presbyterian friends 
and none had that particular one. I am 
a Methodist and an oldster. 

The writer of the article took a differ- 
ent approach to the problem and I want 
very much to have a copy. Can you help 
me?... 

ALABAMA. 

NOTE—‘’Congregational Care for the 
Aged”’ by Robert G. Carter appeared Jan. 
23. The response to this has been such that 
reprints are now available for congregational 
distribution at 12 for 25¢ (minimum), $1.50 
per 100. 


U. S. G. A.—Dallas 


CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE 
POINTS TO OCTOBER 15 


Pointing to next October 15, the Cen- 
tennial Committee of the Presbyterian, 
U. S., General Assembly emphasizes that 
date as the climactic time of commemo- 
ration in a year-long observance. Minis- 
ters are called upon to “preach centennial 
sermons, ‘pointing the church forward’ 
and calling our people to renewed dedi- 
cation to Christ.” A thank offering is 
urged “as an expression of our thanks- 
giving and dedication,” with the gifts 
to be divided, one-half for “our sister 
churches of the Reformed faith in locali- 
ties abroad where they have suffered 
from war or other disaster; and one-half 
in the large-scale program of evangelism 
in which our church has been engaged 
in the centennial period.” 

Centennial committees are called for 
in every church to lead in the planning 
and adequate observance of October 15 
as an “unforgettable day in the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States.” 

Centennial thank offerings are sched- 
uled in all church courts prior to Oct. 
15. Synods and presbyteries are urged 
to “come together for popular meetings 
on ‘our Presbyterian Heritage and Mis- 
sion’” before Oct. 15. 

In the meantime, the three study books 
are commended for thorough considera- 
tion by individuals and congregations 
and the General Assembly itself is called 
upon to “summon our whole church to 
rededication and earnest prayer that we 
may be prepared for the responsibilities 
and the challenges as we enter upon the 
second century of our service as a 
church.” 

The committee reports that the “Mis- 
sion to the Nation,” beginning last Jan- 
uary, reached directly more than 146,000 
persons. Two seasons on the Protestant 
Hour have featured Presbyterian preach- 
ers on a nationwide network. 


ee 


General Assembly 
Commissioners (U.S.) 








SYNOD OF FLORIDA 

Everglades—(M)* J. Russell Young, Hi- 
aleah; N. J. Warren, Dale H. Ratliff, Ray 
W. Davies, (E)* Phillip A. Thomas, Miami; 
Loring Cook, Hollywood; James L. Dailey, 
N. Miami; L. B. Sommers, Miami Shores, 

Florida—(M) M. A. DuRant, Marianna; 
R. Davis Thomas, Tallahassee; Richard G, 
Watson, (E) J. A. Vaughn, Crestview; 
Fred McGehee, Marianna; George Gore, 
Pensacola. 

St. Johns—(M) Hugh C. Hamilton, Co- 
coa; Edward R. Rowley, Jr., Daytona 
Beach; Howard D. Gress, Luther L. Price, 
(E) Merle J. Watt, James C. Robinson, 
Orlando; Hugh Nichols, Wildwood; Robert 
Watson, Altamonte Springs. 

Suwannee—(M) Fred P. Turner, Ocala; 
Cc. Charles Benz, Jr., Jacksonville; U. §, 
Gordon, Joseph W. Conyers, (E) Zeph 
Bashaw, John E. Pierson, Gainsville; 
Norman Protsman, Live Oak; R. B. Don- 
aldson, Jacksonville. 

Westminster—(M) B. L. Bowman, Sara- 
sota; Lawrence F. Sthreshley, Jr., Ft. 
Meade; C. Logan Landrum, St. Peters- 
burg; Sidney N. Harris, Stewart H. Long, 
(E) Lewis H. Hill, Russell S. Bogue, Sr., 
Frank Short, Tampa; J. Carl Mangus, 
Lakeland; Frank R. Edwards, Plant City. 








SYNOD OF GEORGIA 
Athens—(M) B. G. Munro, Athens; Sam 
M. Inman, (E) W. T. Whiten, Toccoa; 
William Hyde, Elberton. 


Atlanta—(M) P. C. Ennis, Wallace M. 


Alston, Decatur; Charles R. McCain, La- 
Grange; William M. Adams, West Point; 
W. W. Satterwhite, Riverdale; Thomas 
Dews, Thomaston; Cook Freeman, James 
Stuart, Hugh Jefferson, E. C. Scott, (E) 
J. H. Patrick, Jr., Joseph L. Jenkins, Ed 


Secrest, 
White, Harold 


Peek, Atlanta; J. V. 
Blankenship, Decatur; 
Harvey Walters, Stone Mountain; Ernest 
Plunkett, Conyers; William C. Candler, 
Villa Rica; Watts Lipscomb, Forest Park. 

Augusta-Macon—(M) Frank M. Scarlett, 
Jr.. Ft. Valley; John D. Campbell, Jr. 
(E) T. O. Andrew, Dublin; Dillard Nog- 
gles, Sharon. 

Cherokee—(M) T. M. Howze, Dalton; 
W. E. Hotchkiss, Summerville; (E) Vince 
Cathey, Lindale; Darrell Brock, Canton. 

Georgia-Carolina—(M) J. N. Robinson, 
Decatur; (E) Joseph L. Williams, Dillon, 
a €. 

Savannah—(M) H. Dockery Brown, Jr., 
Waycross: Billy Frank Woods, (E) T. E. 
Blount, T. E. Rowland, Savannah. 

Southwest Georgia—(M) Frank C. King, 
Valdosta; R. L. Forbis, Jr., Moultrie; (E) 


Duncan 


G. R. Pirrung Bainbridge; L. M. Moye, 
Lumpkin. 
SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 
Louisiana—(M) C. J. Matthews, Zach- 
ary: Leonard O. Elmore, Baton Rouge; 


William S. Smith, Decatur, Ga.; (E) V. H. 
Shriefer, Abbeville; Dr. W. G. Owen, 34, 


Opelousas; Frank L. Norwood, Jr., Nor- 
wood. 
Louisiana-Mississippi—(M) J. A. Carr, 


Kosciusko, Miss.; (E) E. W. Leech, Shreve- 
port, La. 

New Orleans—(M) Marsh M. Callaway, 
Destrehan; Alex Bartus, Nat S. Heeth, 
Hammond: (E) Ottis C. McNeese, Metairie; 
J. Ralph Gray, Thibodaux; J. Alf Rous- 
seau, New Orleans. 

Red River—(M) W. H. McFadden, Mon- 
roe; Sammy R. Shrum, Jonesville; W. Tay- 
lor Clarke, (E) W. J. Howard, Shreveport; 
Leonard Jenkins. Bastrop; H. Allyn Bell, 
3elcher. 








Outlook Want-Ads Get Results! 





One letter says: ‘‘We sold our Hymnals 
—thanks to your ad.’ Another: ‘’We em- 
ployed a DCE.“ A DCE who advertised re- 
ceives nine (9) letters; a pastor, thirteen 
(13); a church wanting a pastor, eleven 
(11). 

What do you want? 


See page 12 
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[ NEWS ROUND-UP 





e THE ANGLICAN ARCHBISHOP of 
Capetown, South Africa (Joost de 
Blank) has voiced deep regret over the 
resignation of Bishop Richard Ambrose 
Reeves of Johannesburg, who was de- 
ported by the government last year. A 
consistent opponent of the government’s 
policy on racial matters, Dr. Reeves was 
forced out of the country last Septem- 
ber... . @ THE ComMMIssION of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
has protested Queen Elizabeth’s sched- 
uled Mav 5 visit to Pope John XXIII. 
; e THE FIRST CONSULTATION on 
church unity held in Japan since World 
War II is scheduled for Atami Apr. 4- 
1l.... @ PROTESTANT EpiIscopaL BIsH- 
op C. Avery Mason of Dallas, Texas, 
rejected an appeal from a group of 30 
denominational laymen that he “take 
immediate steps” to sever the church’s 
ties with the National Council of Church- 
es on the grounds that it is “socialistic.” 
... @ TOTAL GIVING to religious causes 
in 1960 for all faiths in the U. S. A. 
reached an estimated $4.18 billion, com- 
pared with $3.9 billion the year before, 
according to the American Association of 
Fund Raising Counsel... . e IN NEw 
ZEALAND, government-sponsored religious 
television programs have been started, 
with time allotted to each denomination 
in accordance with its proportion of the 
population. e IMPORTATION OF 
Mexican nationals for work on cotton 
farms is pushing 150,000 domestic mi- 
grants annually out of Texas, according 
to an official of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop’s Committee for Migrant Work- 
ers... . @ Wrnona Lake (Ind.) School 
of Theology has been merged with Fuller 
Theological Seminary of Pasadena, 
Calif.. and will become Fuller’s sum- 
mer school division. . . . e STEPS HAVE 
BEEN TAKEN by the United Church of 
Canada’s Board of Evangelism and So- 
cial Service to establish the denomina- 
tion’s first factory chaplaincy ministry. 
Six ministers are to be sent to England 
to study the techniques of industrial 
evangelism. . . . @ SOUTHERN BaptTIsTs 
gained 246,315 members last year 
(2.6%), for a record total of 9,731,591, 
tanking next to the Methodist Church 
with its 9.910.740. e METHODIST 
BisHop J. Owen Smith of Atlanta, Ga., 
has called on laymen of his church to 
support the idea of a ‘‘free pulpit” for 
their church. “The world is awfully 


Tennessee Still Has 
Anti-Evolution Law 


Renewed efforts to repeal Tennessee’s 
anti-evolution law did not get far in the 
current session of the State Legislature, 
but they did stir up discussion of the 
issue over the state. 

The Tennessee Academy of Science 
began the drive for repeal in December, 
with letters sent to all state legislators. 
The existing law was called “an embar- 
rassment to the citizens of Tennessee,” a 
detriment to natural science, and a 
thought-control device contrary to dem- 
ocratic principles. 

Dr. James Wilson of Nashville, the 
Academy secretary, said he believes “‘in 
evolution but, of course, I also believe 
in divine creation. I just don’t believe 
the two conflict.” 

State Senator Carl Patten of Chatta- 
nooga, an Academy member, sponsored 
the measure in the Legislature. He said 
that while he hesitated “to intrude on 
religion, I am convinced that our young 
people are going to have to learn with 
both science and religion in this compli- 
cated and controversial modern world.” 

Presbyterian elder J. P. McCallie, a 
private school president of Chattanooga, 
was one of those quick to oppose repeal. 
He sent out a circular insisting that the 
anti-evolution law is “the very opposite” 
of a thought-control act saying, “It is 
an effort to prevent some scientists from 
brainwashing our youth with false 
science.” He challenged the validity of 
evolutionary theory, endorsing William 
Jennings Bryan’s contention that it is 
“millions of guesses strung together.” 

In Memphis, presidents of three 
church-supported colleges declared them- 
selves in favor of repealing the present 
law (although their institutions under 
private control are not affected). 

Some lawmakers propose that the re- 
strictions on teaching evolution be erased 
at the college level, but not in the public 
school grades 1-12. Others want to re- 
word the law to legalize theistic evolu- 
tion but not atheistic evolution, while 
still others would permit the teaching of 
evolution as a theory, but not as a fact. 

However, the Legislature let the statute 
stand. 





hungry for moral and ethical leader- 
ship,” he said, as he advised laymen to 
become better informed about their 
church. 


Payne Resigning in 
U-T Disagreement 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. (RNS)—The pas- 
tor of the University of Tennessee’s 
Presbyterian Center is leaving his post 
after objections were lodged against his 
aid in circulating literature protesting the 
showing of the controversial, anti-Com- 
munist film, “Operation Abolition,” on 
the campus. 

It was announced here by the center’s 
Board of Directors that John L. Payne 
has given up his position as of June 1 
“by mutual agreement.” 

The announcement followed a meet- 
ing of the board at which Mr. Payne ex- 
plained his position and answered ques- 
tions for an hour. He agreed to the 
statement issued by the board, it was 
reported. 

“Operation Abolition” depicts student 
demonstrations protesting hearings of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities in San Francisco last spring and 
contains a foreword by Chairman Fran- 
cis E. Walter (D.-Pa.) implying that 
the demonstrations were Communist- 
inspired. 

Literature circulated on the university 
campus charged that the film, which was 
prepared for the committee by a com- 
mercial firm, is distorted and makes un- 
just allegations that the riots were Com- 
munist in origin. The film was shown 
here to ROTC classes and the public in 
February. 

Mr. Payne said he was not personally 
protesting the showing of the film but 
wished to point out that there is “an- 
other side’”’ to the story. 

The board’s statement upheld him in 
part by saying it “believes in the right 
of the individual to speak his convictions 
and take his stand on matters of truth 
and justice as he interprets them.” 

Earlier the minister said the board 
apparently wanted him to clear with it 
in advance any stands he might take on 
so-called controversial issues. He then 
commented : 

“T don’t know whether in good con- 
science I can go along with this sort of 
contract.” 

“Operation Abolition” has brought 
criticism from several religious sources, 
including the National Council of 
Churches which has cautioned local 
churches of its 34 constituent commu- 
nions against showing the film. 

A number of ministerial groups have 
also attacked the movie. 

















































































G. A.—Dallas and Buffalo 


Mexico Policy Gets 
Officials’ Agreement 


Repeated requests from Mexican Pres- 
byterian churchmen have led to agree- 
ment on a plan designed to place all 
Presbyterian work in Mexico under the 
direction of the church in that country 
(Full text, below). 

Under the plan to be voted on in the 
respective General Assemblies, all mis- 
sion work of the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., the Reformed Church in America, 
the Pioneer Mission Agency (an inde- 
pendent body), and that of the National 
Presbyterian Church of Mexico will be 
completely integrated. A 19-member 
Special Committee for Cooperative Work 


@ Mexico Policy Agreement 





is to be created to guide the program 
between meetings of the General Assem- 
bly. 

The plan is designed to give the Mex- 
ican General Assembly greater autonomy 
and more control over the missionary 
enterprise in that country. 

Last year a series of overtures were 
addressed to the Jacksonville Assembly 
seeking such a solution of the problem 
as is now proposed. These overtures had 
been inspired by insistent requests on 
the part of Mexican leaders who were 
unhappy about existing policies. 

Last reports (1959) show that the 
UPUSA church had 27 missionaries 
working in Mexico and that $173,831 
was spent during the year. The report 
of the U. S. church showed 25 mission- 
aries at work and an expenditure of 
$229 246. 


A PLAN FOR COOPERATIVE WORK 


HE National Presbyterian Church 

of Mexico and other churches and 
mission agencies at work on its behalf 
within its bounds, give thanks to God 
that he has established this church with- 
in the Republic of Mexico, and that this 
church continues to be charged, under 
God, with the evangelization of the na- 
tion. In order that the mission agencies 
may best cooperate within the church in 
the furtherance of its task, we state the 
following principles: 

1. The General Assembly of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church of Mexico, 
through its committees and ecclesiastical 
bodies, shall review, coordinate, and ap- 
prove the work of all missions and mis- 
sionaries as part of the total work of the 
National Presbyterian Church of Mexico. 

2. Personnel and funds from abroad 
shall be used with particular emphasis 
upon the outreach of the gospel, the Mex- 
ican church and missionaries from 
abroad engaging together in new evan- 
gelistic fields. 

3. Funds from abroad shall be ad- 
ministered in such a way as to encourage 
and stimulate, rather than discourage, 
giving in the church in Mexico. 

4. Since the offering of life is more 
important than the giving of funds, the 
missionaries shall be represented on the 
committees through which the Mexican 
church will assign them their work and 
administer funds received from abroad. 

In order that the above principles shall 
be more fully implemented, we recom- 
mend that: 

I. The General Assembly establish a 
Special Committee for Cooperative 
Work, to act until the next stated meet- 
ing. This committee will be composed 
of the executive officers of the General 
Assembly, one representative from each 
presbytery, two representatives from the 


4 


mission of the United Presbyterian 
Church, two from the mission of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S., one 
from the Mission of the Reformed Church 
in America, and one from the Pioneer 
Mission Agency, all of them officially 
appointed by their respective bodies and 
authorized to study plans of work and 
methods for their realization, as well as 
to prepare budgets to be applied during 
the time the special committee is to func- 
tion. 

II. The committee shall “review, co- 
ordinate, and approve the programs, 
personnel and budgets of cooperative 
work of the presbyteries and of the in- 
stitutions directly related to the General 
Assembly, and shall take initiative in 
further plans for the propagation of the 
gospel. The General Assembly, through 
its executive officers, shall make requests 
for personnel and funds as approved by 
the Cooperative Committee to the related 
churches in the United States.” 

III. The treasurer of the General As- 
sembly shall administer all funds pro- 
vided from abroad according to the whole 
budget approved by the committee. Funds 
may be received directly by the treasurer 
or may be received by the treasurers of 
the presbyteries with full report to the 
treasurer of the General Assembly. With 
regard to enterprises directly controlled 
by the Assembly, funds will pass through 
its treasurer. 

IV. The Committee for Cooperative 
Work shall include an item for unfore- 
seen expenses within the total of its rec- 
ommended budget. 

V. The General Assembly and its in- 
stitutions and presbyteries, may initiate 
requests for changes in the budget when 
the original designation is no longer con- 
sidered urgent. Should such change affect 
a donation which was given for a spe- 


cific purpose by an individual or an 
agency, the Special Committee may make 
this change only after consultation with, 
and approval by, the donor. 

VI. It is recommended that all prop- 
erties now held by the missions for use 
of institutions directly related to the Gen- 
eral Assembly be transferred to the Gen- 
eral Assembly when suitable arrange- 
ments have been made by the Committee 
on Properties of the General Assembly, 
It is understood that when the National 
Presbyterian Church accepts a property 
from a mission agency, the agency will 
at the same time transfer to the National 
Presbyterian Church the annual amount 
which it is now using for maintenance of 
the property, provided that there be a 
plan by which the National Church will 
carry an increasing share in the main- 
tenance of the property and the program 
connected therewith. It is further de- 
clared to be the intention of mission 
agencies to transfer all properties in- 
tended for the use of presbyteries and 
their institutions as soon as suitable ar- 
rangements for each individual property 
and its future administration can be 
made. 

VII. All missionaries are urged to re- 
late themselves to the life and work of 
the Church of Mexico. Official relation- 
ships shall be determined according to the 
provisions of local congregations and 
presbyteries and within the provisions 
of the constitution of the National Pres- 
byterian Church of Mexico. 

VIII. The General Assembly shall 
make general annual reports to the re- 
lated churches in the United States in 
regard to the general development of the 
whole work and to the use of funds re- 
ceived from abroad. 

IX. It is declared that the effort of 
the National Presbyterian Church of 
Mexico shall be to reduce gradually the 
proportion of financial assistance re- 
ceived from abroad. 

The above recommendations shall be 
put into operation as soon as they are 
approved by the General Assembly of 
the National Presbyterian Church of 
Mexico and the responsible bodies in the 
United States represented by mission 
agencies in Mexico. 

Mexico, D.F., November 23, 1960. 
For the General Assembly of the National 
Presbyterian Church of Mexico 
Pbro. Dr. David Macias, President. 
A. G. Prof. Leandro Garza Leal, Vice 
President. 

Pbro. Ezequiel Lango, Stated Clerk. 

A. G. Carlos R. Rodriguez, Treasurer. 
For the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake 

Dr. John C. Smith 
For the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 

Dr. James A. Millard, Jr. 

Dr. William M. Elliott, Jr. 

For the Reformed Church in America 

Dr. John R. Kempers 

Rev. Howard C. Schade 
For the Pioneer Mission Agency 

Mrs. Elba M. Legters 
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@ ‘The severest internal conflict the minister has is over this matter of how far shall he 


go, how forthright to be, how much shall he risk breaking fellowship with his people.”’ 


Prophet, Speak Now! 


O MUCH of the practice of the Chris- 

tian faith is diversionary. The main 
issue is bypassed, and purposely so. That 
issue is that God is good and men ought 
to make his goodness epidemic among 
themselves. This goodness of God can 
be given other names such as grace, love, 
reconciliation; but whatever its term, 
there can be no honest avoidance of its 
application to corporate life once it has 
been extended to an individual. If the 
grace of God has fallen upon us we begin 
to deal graciously with men. If we are 
loved of God our recognition of that is 
evidenced by a radical conversion of our 
attitude toward people. If God is recon- 
ciled to us—as he is in Christ—then our 
very disposition becomes an overture to 
human reconciliation. 

But this lateral projection of our reli- 
gion gets second-class attention. We find 
it much easier to compliment God than 
to become God’s complement—easier, yet 
harder in the long stretch because we 
must become increasingly inventive in 
order to muffle the conscience. Our in- 
ventions of ritual, rationale, and dogma 
by their very angularity cast a supra- 
human spell upon our religious practice, 
but they never quite square with the ele- 
mental ethics we had before we became 
so religious. If religion has a cultus— 
and which one does not?—that cultus 
can be either the matrix or the gravesod 
of social morality. The cultus of religion 
is like a setting hen: it can either hatch 
or smother the ethical life. 





Of Ancient Origin 


To divert attention from faith’s main 
issue is no new heresy; it originated as 
a perverse ingredient within faith itself. 
Moses freed Israel from Egyptian ani- 
mism, which had no moral content, by 
offering the one God who was ethical 
both in his nature and in his demands. 
The Mosaic laws were not offered as a 
means of granting salvation if kept, but 
of welding a loose confederation of tribes 
into a nation that would eventually be- 
come priest to all nations. The Law was 
to be the agency of purifying corporate 
life, and the keeping of it was to a degree 
the reflection of the nature of God and 
an oblation to him. But this straight- 
forward approach came to be marked by 
many detours. The religion of Israel di- 
gressed through human sacrifice, animal 
sacrifice (either unauthorized or abused), 
Titualistic multilation, overloading the 
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By ROBERT B. McNEILL 


festival calendar, confidence in blood 
lineage, and finally a flagrant multipli- 
cation and irrational observance of the 
Law, which was designed not to serve 
men but to elicit good-conduct medals 
from God. This last divergence became 
the foil for both Jesus and Paul in their 
prophetic remonstrance. 

The modern church has its own meth- 
ods of digression, some of which are as 
primitive as human sacrifice, and most 
of which are but sophisticated refine- 
ments of ancient practices. Here are a 
few: Pietism based entirely on absti- 
nence; Calendarism that consumes the 
worshipers’ interests with a temporal 
pilgrimage through all the sacred days 
and seasons, leaving him little time to 
become contemporary in his religion; 
Sacramentalism that considers the wafer 
on the tongue an automatic release of 
grace which becomes the solvent for all 


Excerpts from ‘Prophet, Speak 
Now!’ to be published March 27 
by John Knox Press, Richmond, 
Va. 92 pp., $2.50. Copyright, 
1961. Used by permission. 


human ills; Creedalism which holds that 
the understanding of and commitment 
to the right doctrine is salvation (and 
what could anyone want beyond that?) ; 
Sectarian Promotionalism which provides 
busy-work for restless hands and soul 
safaris for hunters of human trophies; 
Fraternalism which loves and considers 
saved only those who belong to the right 
“lodge,” receive the right initiation, and 
wear the right badge; Gnosticism that 
claims contact with and concentrates 
upon the mysteries of spiritual outer 
space; Revivalism that runs the gamut 
from mass hysteria to snake-handling 
but doesn’t revive anything more than 
suppressed emotions; Liturgical Liberal- 
ism which welcomes every social mal- 
feasance as a personal devil it can chant 
into oblivion. So we can religiously 
avoid Christianity’s main issue by wor- 
ship, by sacraments, by creeds, and even 
by “good” works. ... 

Our faith has always needed the in- 
cisive analysis and the audacity of the 
prophet to call us back to that elemental 
relationship God established among us, 
himself, and our fellowmen. If the pro- 
phetic voice is not allowed, then Chris- 
tianity simply will not be itself. Then 
those good things that Christianity should 
accomplish will receive the strongest re- 
sistance from Christians in the name of 


Christianity. For they will point proudly 
to their present religious practice, any 
one of those divergent expressions, and 
claim that theirs is the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints whereas war, poverty, 
disease, racial strife, class conflict, so- 
cial injustice, are altogether out of the 
province of the church. 

Christianity would have remained an 
obscure, esoteric sect and would never 
have made its way to us if it had not un- 
dergone occasional purifications from 
the prophets. It is time now for another 
one, and from living prophets who speak 
in the tradition of those who rest in their 
sepulchres, safe at last from their ston- 
ing. 

* * * 


The Present Crisis 


The church is not itself without its 
prophetic ministry, and if the church is 
not itself it is in crisis. Talk to any 
minister today and see in his own be- 
ing the reflection of crisis. Some will 
quietly turn pale at the thought of the 
secular wines that are forced down the 
throats of disciplined men and the rau- 
cous voices that chant at the socially 
compassionate, “Stay out of this, stay out 
of that.”” They are appalled that in their 
early years of idealism they should have 
committed their sensitive souls to the 
church which so often subtracts itself 
from the desperate plight of humanity. 
The keenness of both their faith and 
their patriotism is dulled by the constant 
identity of the Kingdom of God with 
“America the Beautiful,” which identity 
produces nothing but the “Ugly Ameri- 
can.” Even those clergymen who have 
been tranquilized by the spurious adora- 
tion of their people or by statistical suc- 
cess reveal a vague sense of uneasiness. 
There is a false hardiness in their con- 
versation and their zeal, for their petty 
ministries are souped up. Each minister 
knows he has fallen short in his service 
to his church, and this knowledge in- 
duces genuine humility. But the knowl- 
edge that his church, from local to inter- 
national, in refusing to extend itself 
completely to humanity is producing 
despair. His personal failure is due to 
human frailty but his church’s failure is 
a result of its repudiation of its own 
nature. When the prophetic voice of the 
church sticks in its own throat, the church 
chokes on its own words. The church 
today might be described as convulsive, 
a body that is buffeting itself in order to 
catch its breath and live again. As has 
been said, the cause of our present crisis 
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is the suppression of the prophetic voice 
and the resort to priestly ministries as 
not only the exclusive but the total func- 
tion of the church. Twelve reasons are 
offered here as preventions of prophecy. 
. . . [One of these is:] 


The Organization Church 

This is but the enlargement of the Or- 
ganization Man, the new breed described 
by William Whyte as preferring the 
conventional comforts and immunities of 
corporate existence to the more hazardous 
life that requires venturesomeness, in- 
dividual initiative, creative imagination, 
and faith. De Tocqueville is quote as 
saying that if America ever destroyed its 
genius it would do so by intensifying the 
social virtues at the expense of others, by 
making the individual come to regard 
himself as a hostage to prevailing opin- 
ion, by creating, in sum, a tyranny of 
the majority. Whyte goes on to say 
that, “The corporation man is the most 
conspicuous example, but he is only one, 
for the collectivization so visible in the 
corporation has affected almost every field 
of work. Blood brother to the business 
trainee off to join Du Pont is the sem- 
inary student who will end up in the 
church hierarchy, the doctor headed for 
the corporate clinic, the physics Ph.D. 
in a government laboratory, the intellec- 
tual of the foundation-sponsored team 
project, the engineering graduate in the 
huge drafting room at Lockheed, the 
young apprentice in a Wall Street law 
factory. .. . The word collective most of 
them can’t bring themselves to use 
except to describe foreign countries or or- 
ganizations they don’t work for—but 
they are keenly aware of how much more 
deeply beholden they are to organization 
than were their elders.” 

The church has had since its inception 
certain terms that signify its corporate 
life. The Covenant Community means 
that the people of it are so closely knit in 
mutual love and concern that if one of- 
fends all offend and if one is hurt all 
suffer with him. The Body of Christ 
means that though individuals differ in 
ability and function, they can and must 
dwell together in a harmonious relation- 
ship so that the Holy Spirit may have a 
lively body through which to bear wit- 
ness to himself. It is our subtle heresy 
that we have lost the distinction between 
these two terms and the Organization 
Church. The Covenant Community, 
though corporate in nature, cherishes 
and comes to the aid of each individual 
within it; it does not sacrifice one for 
the good of the whole. The Body of 
Christ is organic in nature but it would 
be presumptuous for us to claim that 
each local church is a Body or that each 
recruit of a church is automatically a 
member of the Body. Experience teach- 
es us that the Body of Christ is mystical, 
consisting of many less than the church- 
es’ enrollments, and there is an uneasy 
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suspicion that some belong whom we 
have never registered. It is now as it 
was with the ancient prophets—not Israel 
the nation, not Israel the religious cult, 
but “Israel” the remnant, the secretly 
designated ones as God’s elect. 

It seldom fails that the prophetic mood 
is blamed for splitting the Covenant 
Community, weakening the unity of the 
Body of Christ. If offense is taken at 
certain forthright actions or honest words 
then the alleged offender is urged to de- 
sist, and if he does not recant he is forced 
to leave that region. How often must we 
be reminded that the covenant we have 
is conditioned on the justice that we ren- 
der, and if the prophet does not speak 
out for justice—owed even to the one 
against all the rest—there is no Covenant 
Community left to split. And if that 
prophet speaks the truth in love, how 
can we weaken the Body of Christ when 
his antagonists show by their distemper 
that they are not of that Body? 


Statism in Vestments 

We must admit that it is the Organi- 
zation Church that we are fearful of los- 
ing. Our churchmanship has become a 
kind of statism in clerical vestments. 
Function has become incidental to struc- 
ture. Keeping the lonely vigil with lofty 
thoughts is less important than adjusting 
to Group-think. Priestly and prophetic 
duties yield to a new function—the leviti- 
can. Every board and division in the 
church fights a year-round battle of the 
budget. What chance has a church, that 
must fight to keep itself intact, to fight 
to keep the world alive? The Presby- 
terian Church in the United States re- 
cently moved its division of Christian 
Action, its prophetic voice, from its 
Board of Church Extension to its Board 
of Christian Education. It could be 
soundly argued that Christian action 
needed the educational approach and fa- 
cilities to get its viewpoint down to the 
parish level. But it was obvious that the 
church did not feel that it could extend 
itself through Christian action. This 
particular division is at once the embar- 
rassment and the redeeming factor of this 
predominantly Southern denomination, a 
deterrent and a great moving force, de- 
pending upon what our image of the 
church is. Temporarily the church has 
lost the real image of itself, and what it 
is constructing resembles more a Pen- 
tagon of self-involvement than the Tab- 
ernacles of the Lord. 

No matter what the denominations call 
their departments of social action, the 
faith that is in the Christian heart must 
become the energy of the Christian hand 
to lift the downcast face of a troubled 
humanity. If the church does not gear 
itself to do this, if its religion does not 
come out at this point, then its worship 
is a toneless chant, its sacraments a su- 
perstition, its evangelism a recruiting tac- 
tic, its missions colonialism, its education 


a cozy doctrinaire, and its church exten- 
sion “the mere increase of square footage 
to contain a religious vacuum.” We need 
not exclaim, “God forbid!” for God has 
forbidden, and it is his sovereignty be- 
coming our urgency that will lift the 
church and make it great. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e It has always been ad- 
mitted that the most difficult phrase in 
the Lord’s Prayer is, ‘““Lead us not into 
temptation.”’ I heard Dr. Robert Nelson 
say the other day that in some parts of 
Africa they have translated this by the 
much easier rendering, “Help us to get 
away with it.’ But that was before the 
missionaries caught on to what was hap- 
pening! 


TUESDAY e The French novelist, 
Georges Bernanos has written “Leisure 
is that which one escapes from by going 
to work.” I used to think that was just 
a clever saying, but now I am not so sure, 
There seem to be many compulsive work- 
ers in our midst who are using work in 
order to escape the fronting of the self. 


WEDNESDAY e | recently attended a 
meeting of university pastors which was 
addressed by a brilliant preacher of a 
provocative cast of mind. When he had 
spoken for nearly an hour, he sat down 
and invited questions, but none were 
forthcoming. He had stunned the au- 
dience into silence by his pyrotechnics. 
I could see he was disturbed about this, 
and well he might be, for it is surely a 
sign of failure when a speaker only suc- 
ceeds in shutting men up. It is part of 
his job to open them up. 


THURSDAY e@ [| seldom handle Cru- 
den’s Concordance, and I find it an in- 
dispensable volume, without putting up 
a prayer of gratitude for poor Alexander 
Cruden, who made it his life-work and 
died in a madhouse. His book is more 
than a mechanical compilation; it is a 
creative work, which I have found most 
suggestive for sermon ideas. I do not 
think that the electronic machines have 
done for the rsv what Cruden did for the 
King James Version, more’s the pity. 


FRIDAY © The Roman Catholic priest 
has just sent me a letter informing me 
that his congregation has been conduct- 
ing a survey of our district, and he kind- 
ly encloses a list of people who have 
intimated that they belong to my congre- 
gation. He expresses the hope that this 
will be useful to me, and indeed it will, 
since I have never heard of some of the 
people who say they belong to our church! 
I shall write and thank him for his kind- 
ness, but I fear I will not be able to im- 
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FIRE AND ASHES 


By JAMES McBRIDE DABBS 


“Carry from the altar of the past the 
fire, not the ashes.” 

These are words we should ponder 
today. To say that we are in an era of 
revolutionary change is to say that much 
of the past is burned out, is ashes. The 
fire that is unloosed throughout the 
world is unloosed because many people 
everywhere find themselves existing amid 
burned-out institutions. They therefore 
cease to support these institutions, either 
letting them collapse or destroying them, 
and skirting the edge of chaos they seek 
new institutions that will express more 
adequately their will. For the burning, 
creative, and destructive fire is the will 
of man. Expressed through time, it 
creates institutions, occupies them awhile, 
and then either burns them down or, 
more happily, lets them collapse through 
“the slow, smokeless burning of decay.” 

The institution of Western colonialism 
is collapsing or being destroyed around 
the world. The breakdown of racial seg- 
regation in the South is a part of this 
collapse. We are fortunate here in that 
desegregation is being accomplished 
within our legal framework and through 
peaceful demonstrations. But much of 
the white South is still pitifully blind as 
to which is the flame and which the 
ashes. Blindest of all are those who set 
the cross afire. But blind also are the 
many who hold on to some form or other 
of racial segregation as if the structure 
were still sturdy even while it crumbles 
in their hands. Meanwhile, the creative 
fire burns in the hearts of those people, 
mostly young yet and mostly Negro, who 
are leaving segregation to collapse be- 
hind them. 

It is hard for white men to accept the 
fact that the fire they once tended is pass- 
ing into other hands and hearts. It need 





prove upon his greeting, “Reverend and 
Dear Sir, Greetings in our Lord!” 


SATURDAY © The small group I met 
with tonight were anxious to hear my 
views on how they might combat preju- 
dice and answer the arguments of reac- 
tionary church people. They are really 
disturbed by the failure to communicate 
with their fellow-members in the Chris- 
tian church. We had a fruitful hour, and 
I wish more church members were as 
exercised. 





SUNDAY ¢ The Sunday school teach- 
ers asked me to meet with them today to 
discuss the presentation of the Easter 
lesson. They appear to be nervous of 
the awkward questions children ask 
about the miraculous. My experience 
does not bear this out. Children have no 
difficulty with miracles; it is the or- 
dinaries of life that baffles them! 
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not pass clean away from us, however, 
unless we lack the will to keep it. We are 
losing it because we tried to keep it to 
ourselves. We had the curious idea that 
white people could have this fire alone 
and leave the colored people all around 
them chattering in the cold. Life isn’t 
like this; the fire isn’t like this. As a 
consequence, we see these young colored 
people today expressing the courage that 
the South, perhaps legitimately, has 
boasted of possessing, a courage recre- 
ated, however, by the moral ideals of our 
common religion, moving steadily out of 
a dead or dying past into a living future. 
They’ve had enough of ashes; they’ve 
just had enough. 

But we, in our pitiful attempt to main- 
tain the past unchanged, still stir the 
ashes, looking for a spark, while all 
around us the world is ablaze, its flames 
reflected from our eyes and, thank God, 
beginning to burn in our hearts. 


AS THE EXECUTIVES SEE IT . 


DEATH PENALTY REPEAL 
URGED IN PENNSYLVANIA 

HarrIspurG, Pa. (RNS)—Active work 
for repeal of capital punishment in the 
state by congregations of the Pennsyl- 
vania Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., has been asked by the 
synod’s Social Education and Action 
Committee. 

The committee urged churchmen in 
all 15 presbyteries to let their legislators 
know how they stand on the issue. Sev- 
eral bills to repeal the death penalty have 
been introduced here and a legislative 
committee is studying the question. Pub- 
lic hearings will be held. 


CUMBERLANDS PICK SITE 
WEST OF LITTLE ROCK 
LitTLE Rock, ARK. (RNS)—A 160- 
acre site near Lake Maumelle, west of 
Little Rock, has been chosen as the loca- 
tion of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church’s national conference grounds. 
Development of the site is expected to 
cost about $500,000, including confer- 
ence facilities, dormitories, dining rooms 
and other units. 


Bible Study and Liberal Arts 


By E. FAY 


E ARE WITNESSING in this 
decade a marked revival of reli- 
gion and a great increase of concern 
about college and university attendance. 
At the same time, the ethical concerns of 
the people and the interest in learning 
seem to be on the decline. Presbyterians 
: should be doing 
more in line 
with their heri- 
tage to combat 
this terrible sit- 
uation. I believe 
we should do 
two things with 
great  earnest- 
ness. 
4 1. We must 
Dr. Campbell strengthen _ lib- 
eral arts education at every turn. Our 
culture will decay if we allow the people 
to suppose that a young man or a young 
woman has been educated just because 
he or she has a degree. We must stress 
the humanities. We must stress the im- 
portance of education as contrasted with 
training. We are losing ground all the 
time on this point. 








DR. CAMPBELL was invited to discuss ur- 
gent needs of the church as he saw them 
from his post as secretary of the division of 
higher education of the UPUSA Board of 
Christian Education. He has just taken up 
new responsibilities as chaplain at Maryville 
College (Tenn.). 


CAMPBELL 


2. We must seek more effective ways 
to get the Bible into the center of life. 
I deplore and fear the widespread turn- 
ing to form and ritual and style in our 
church services. We are cheating the 
people by playing on their emotions. Ours 
is an anti-intellectual era. Presbyterians 
must forego the joys of success in num- 
bers and popularity. We must insist on 
a more Bible-centered church program. 
This is the only way to get the church 
to be concerned about ethical Christi- 
anity. 

This is not to say that I am against 
church union. That is another story. If 
the Presbyterians, Methodists, United 
Church of Christ and Episcopalians 
could get together, my hope is that there 
would then be room for “orders” within 
the church, much as the Roman Catholics 
are organized. Those who are committed 
to the fight for the mind of man could 
stand together. 

But I am concerned that this fight is 
not being fought now with any zeal by 
the church leaders. And it will not be 
fought unless an intelligent and aggres- 
sive group of Protestants work at these 
two big issues—Bible study and liberal 
arts education. 


NExt WEEK — Executive Secretary 


James G. Patton of the Presbyterian, 
U. S., General Council. 
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EDITORIAL 


For Seminary Seniors 

Earlier this month the seniors in seven 
denominational seminaries of the United 
Church of Christ and those from non- 
denominational institutions met for parts 
of three days at Hartford Seminary in 
a program that all denominations might 
well study. The Hartford meeting fol- 
lowed one held last fall in Chicago for 
the students of the western seminaries of 
the denomination. 

This annual provision enables the 
graduating classes to get acquainted. It 
also offers an important opportunity for 
denominational leaders to help the new 
men become better aware of many of 
the problems and opportunities they are 
soon to face. The first evening discus- 
sions were led by the two top denomina- 
tional officials. During a full day on 
Saturday the students were confronted 
with missions, the program for the laity, 
Christian social action, stewardship and 
promotion, annuities and pensions, and 
other concerns. The program was closed 
after worship on Sunday. 














100 Years a Pioneer 

Vassar College is celebrating the cen- 
tennial anniversary of its founding. It 
is refreshing to see what the first ade- 
quately endowed woman’s college which 
offered women an education equal to that 
available to men is doing to mark such 
a significant anniversary. 

In short, it is continuing its pioneering 
ventures. Most of all, it is renewing its 
commitment to liberal arts education as 
the best means of preparing young wom- 
en for family life, civic responsibility, 
and professional careers in a complex 
and swiftly changing world. 

If backward glances are being cast 
occasionally at one hundred years ago 
it is only to reenforce the sound purposes 
that undergirded the establishment of the 
Poughkeepsie institution. In making his 
fortune available for such a unique and 
shocking endeavor, Matthew Vassar ex- 
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pressed the conviction that “woman, hav- 
ing received from her Creator the same 
intellectual constitution as man, has the 
same right as man to intellectual culture 
and development.” It was his judgment 
that education for women should be as 
demanding as that for men. The institu- 
tion set itself to be “liberal” rather than 
elementary. Discussion, not memorizing, 
was to be the mode of instruction, and 
grammatical studies and mathematics 
were to supply the discipline as they did 
in the best men’s colleges. The study of 
the sciences was encouraged, as it has 
continued to be. 

This was all notable and _ basically 
sound for a beginning. Now one hun- 
dred years later there is ample room to 
continue the emphasis. In the face of 
demands for technical and vocational 
training, the liberal view of the arts and 
sciences is emphasized. 

An expanded scholarship program is 
an important part of the centennial cele- 
bration, providing 60 one-year awards 
to the 15 members of each class who have 
the most distinguished records, designat- 
ing them the Matthew Vassar Scholars. 
An international conference of women 
will bring to the campus this month 
women of many cultures to consider the 
implications for education of the emerg- 
ing values and new directions of societies. 

A new curriculum has been designed 
to encourage more rapid progress into 
advanced study and more independent 
work for today’s serious and able stu- 
dents. After the freshman year, an “in 
depth” opportunity for superior students 
is offered, along with an honors course 








Vassar’s View 


Liberal Education 

Liberal education prepares for change, 
for adaptation to new conditions of liv- 
ing. It endures, and is applicable to 
life, whether you be doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant, chief, or what some modestly call 
‘ust plain housewife.” Being liberal, it 
is first of all free. It liberates the mind 
to learn, to want to learn. It is trans- 
ferable as new interests and new demands 
arise in the world about us. It knows 
no limits. 

Liberal arts education has no reason 
to be afraid of ‘“‘automation,” the dread 
of a large part of the American labor 
force today, for it is not training or a 
particular skill which may be knocked 
out of usefulness tomorrow by a new 
pushbutton invention today. 

Because liberal education develops the 
inner resources, not the technical train- 
ing of a person, because it is not special 
to a single purpose, but transferable 
for these reasons, liberal education is the 
most useful, the most practical of all 
modes of study—Dean Emeritus C. M11- 
DRED THOMPSON of Vassar at the open- 
ing of the centennial year. 








for qualified juniors and seniors. Ad- 
missions requirements are being strength. 
ened and important steps are being taken 
to help students become more adequately 
prepared for their college years. 

These changes are the result of a 
four-year study by the faculty and trus- 
tees, supplemented by suggestions from 
successive student curriculum commit- 
tees. A companion study of campus life 
has brought about a revised student goy- 
ernment organization, new social regu- 
lations, and a new approach to extra- 
curricular activities. 

With much to celebrate and good rea- 
son for it, Vassar would seem to be more 
the pioneer than ever. 


PONDERABLES ... 





It is in our churches where the dis- 
tance is greatest between our people and 
the world-wide social revolution.—Dean 
Joun C. BeNNetY®r of Union Seminary, 
|. a # 

* * * 


“. . My righteous anger is directed, 


not against the avowed segregationists— 
I would sooner try to teach the intrica- 
cies of canon law to a rhinocerous than 
to waste words on those blockheads—but 
against the so-called ‘good people’... .. 
These are the people who are not preju- 
diced because they know some ‘good 
Negroes,’ usually a cleaning lady or an 
Uncle Tom bootblack. These are the 
people who condemn the whole Negro 
citizenry whenever some brash Negro 
bumps into them in the street. These are 
the people who are happy to show their 
fairness by praising Marian Anderson 
or Jackie Robinson or Johnny Mathis 
but never overlook the chance to deplore 
the crime wave among Negroes, savoring 
to the fullest the sordid details. . . . We 
live with these people. Their pathetic 
utterances on integration embarrass us. 
Most of us, however, embarrass in sil- 
ence. Deep down inside, we're 
cowards and we know it.”—-DaNn HERR 
in Stop Pushing, just published by 
Doubleday and Co., New York. 


* * * 


Most youth are looking to the church 
for new life, for help in grappling with 
the problems of the world. They receive 
very little indication of what Christian 
renewal means in relation to the peculiar 
spiritual temptations of a high income, 
socially ordered society in a world situ- 
ation where the vast majority of the 
people live in social upheaval and inter- 
national conflict and where there is the 
ever-present threat of a nuclear “mis- 
take” which would wipe out all they have 
lived for—Paut R. AsrecHut of the 
World Council of Churches staff i 


Geneva. 
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THE STREET AND THE SYMBOLS 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Lift up your eyes, and see... .”— 
John 4:35. 


HE STREET is not one of the show 

places of Cincinnati. It is not the 
bottom of the slums either, though closer 
to that than to elegance. It is just an 
ordinary, drab, downtown street whereon 
are no big stores, no famous factories. If 
it has a bus it does not seem to run often. 
There is a church there, but in the tele- 
phone book the church does not acknowl- 
edge that it is on the street at all, but 
gives a better address around the corner 
on Fourth Street. 

It is not the kind of church you would 
expect to find in such a deep-downtown 
location. An old one you might expect, 
with a historical plaque in front of it, 
and only occasional tourists inside. But 
this one is not old. The site is old, the 
congregation has a long history. But 
when they rebuilt—not remodeled but 
tore down and rebuilt from the basement 
up—strange as it may seem to Presby- 
terian ears, this congregation elected to 
remain where they had been. They ap- 
pear to be wealthy beyond a Presby- 
terian’s dream of avarice; it is a safe 
guess that few if any of the leading 
members live within walking distance of 
the church. Yet there they stood and 
there they stand, a really great church 
on a rather dismal street. 

But don’t they go out the door to 
Fourth Street? No, they don’t, and that 
is the point. The altar is at the east end, 
and the congregation comes and goes 
through the west entrance, on the “side” 
street. But the designers of Christ 
Church did not try to conceal the facts 
of life. The back of the sanctuary is 
largely clear plate glass, on which, at 
intervals, are etched some of the univer- 
sal symbols of the Faith. “We wanted 
the congregation” (said the Rector) “as 
they leave their worship, always to re- 
member what kind of world this is, and 
why the church is here.” 


HAT SURELY is the right idea. 

Some people never see the street 
from inside the church. The church may 
be set, literally or figuratively, in the 
midst of squalor; but the worshippers 
never see it from the sanctuary. Facing 
the street, all they see is what stained 
glass makes of the sunlight that filters 
down through the smog; but they do not 
see the smog nor the men who walk in 
it. It’s the church that counts. The 
street, being invisible, is irrelevant. “It’s 
unfortunate we have to worship in a 
neighborhood like this,” but anyway we 
don’t speak the same language with the 
street. Ours is the language of color, 
beauty, light, the language of heaven and 
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eternity; but the street is of the earth 
earthy. The windows help us to keep 
our minds where they should be, on 
heavenly things. The sanctuary is the 
truth, the only truth there is. 

Other men never see the symbols of 
faith. All they see is the street. That 
church or any church is only a large 
building. It is said that it has some kind 
of pull with the Government, for it pays 
no taxes. It is a peculiar place; people 
don’t eat there, drink, study or play 
there. (Or so it is supposed by the man 
in the smog.) It’s a sort of club for odd 
characters. It is only another shadow on 
a street that has shadows in plenty as it 
is. It’s the street that counts. Here is 
reality—dismal, bare and cold. The 
church, outside, cumbers the ground. The 
church, inside, is a beautiful dream; but 
men cannot eat stained glass, they can- 
not be nourished on dreams. The street 
is the truth, it is all the truth there is. 


HRIST CHURCH aims to teach 

men better. Its members are taught 
to see the street, but through the symbols 
of their faith. The reality of the street 
is not denied; the great window is all of 
plate glass, there must be no softening, 
no distortion, no curtain over what is 
ugly and dull. But the street, in all its 
naked ordinariness, is seen not only as it 
is, but through the designs which com- 
bine beauty and meaning, and so hover- 
ing over the street, become bearers of 
what is eternal and ultimate, the final 
beauty and the final truth. 

How hard it is to put the Faith into 
symbols, whether of words or of pictures! 
Yet the church has tried to do this, and 
these etchings were not invented in the 
present century. The worshippers have 
known from childhood what they mean. 
Like all effective symbols, they belong 
to the entire community that uses them. 
Here is the Cross, repulsive if you think 
of it as it literally was, a device of base 
and obscene cruelty, looked on as a mark 
of the curse of God; now become the 
Cross of the Savior and the saved, the 
sign of self-dedication and self-sacrifice, 
symbol of the burden every Christian is 
challenged to carry—indeed we are told 
that unless a man carries his own cross 
he has no right to the name of Christian. 
Here is the Dove for the Holy Spirit, 
without whom the Christian life is noth- 
ing—symbol of the quiet presence of 
God himself, the indwelling Light, the 
Friend who enters only the unlocked 
door. Here are other symbols suggesting 
struggle; still others that promise vic- 
tory. Here are simple pictures which in 
silence invite us to make God’s cause our 
own, symbols telling us we are not alone, 


affirming that every human effort to do 
what is good in the name of God is an 
act of God himself. 

Seen by itself, the street weighs heavi- 
ly on human hopes. Seen through the 
clear window of truth, through the sym- 
bols of the Faith we have learned, how- 
ever slowly, the street is seen as a place 
wherein one who loves both God and 
man can join with Him and them in 
work and service, toward the New World 
that shall surely be. 


ND LEST ANYONE think this 

too dreamy and poetic, on the front 
of the church is a bronze tablet setting 
forth in a quotation what the founders 
of the church long ago thought of them- 
selves and their intentions. They call 
themselves 


. .. an association of persons who, 
deeply impressed with the truth and 
importance of the Christian religion, 
are anxiously desirous to promote its 
influence in the hearts and lives of 
ourselves, our families and our neigh- 
bors.” 

In prose or poetry, in austere restrained 

precision or in imaginative symbols, the 

church speaks for all churches: We are 
here to serve, and we are here to stay! 


CHURCHES SAID TO ACT 
LIKE GAS STATIONS 

Buck Hitt FAtts, Pa. (kNs)—Prot- 
estant churches must stop acting like gas 
stations and chain stores in competing 
for choice locations for new structures, 
state executives of the Congregational 
Christian Churches meeting here agreed. 

They reported that comity agreements 
in which sites for new churches are mu- 
tually agreed upon by denominations re- 
ceive little more than lip service. 

Stanley U. North, general secretary of 
the Congregational Division of Church 
Extension and Evangelism, declared, 
“The multiplicity of churches and the 
poverty of programs in rural America is 
the result of a sectarian Protestantism 
which is a disgrace.” 


“If we are going to have an effective 
Christian witness,” he emphasized, 
“Protestantism must present a coopera- 
tive program for the churching of both 
the cities and rural areas.” 

Although the “principles of coopera- 
tion are declared by the denominations,” 
said Clarence F. McCall, Jr., of the II- 
linois Congregational Conference, “some 
churches believe that size entitles them 
to more size, interdenominational agree- 
ments to the contrary not withstanding.” 

While not doubting the “sincere belief 
in cooperative agreements at the national 
level of the denominations,” he con- 
tinued, “Christian fraternal feelings fre- 
quently break down at the local level.” 

Both speakers stressed that community 
needs must take precedence over a de- 
nomination’s wish to strengthen itself. 








George Macleod Urges 
Reconciliation Ministry 


Toronto, ONT. (RNS) — Only the 
Christian Church can break the paraly- 
sis of fear gripping today’s world by 
“recovering its ancient ministry of recon- 
ciliation,”’ declared Sir George Macleod, 
founder of Scotland’s Iona Community 
and a former moderator of the Church 
of Scotland’s General Assembly. 

Addressing an audience at Bloor Street 
United Church here, the famed minister 
stressed that Christians should be active 
“peacemakers” in all fields, including 
international affairs and industrial rela- 
tions. 

The word “pacifist,” he observed, is 
outmoded because it creates a negative 
image of people standing passively on 
the sidelines while others die for them. 

Dr. Macleod suggested that the sub- 
ject of whether or not Christians should 
withdraw from nuclear war if it ever 
begins should be the primary issue dis- 
cussed at the forthcoming World Council 
of Churches Assembly, New Delhi, In- 
dia, Nov. 18-Dec. 6. 

At the same time, Sir George also said 
that Christians must either reject mod- 
ern war or deny that Christ has authority 
over more than the personal, domestic 
virtues, which, he noted, is the Russian 
position. 

The Scottish knight, who won a Mili- 
tary Cross in World War I, admitted 








later in an interview that in the same 
circumstances today as prevailed at that 
time he would not answer a call to arms. 

Dr. Macleod was on a world tour to 
raise funds for the restoration of Iona 
Abbey. Some $450,000 is needed to com- 
plete the reconstruction of the ancient 
edifice on Iona Island off Scotland’s 
west coast. The abbey is considered a 
shrine by several denominations. 

The Iona Community is a “laboratory 
of Christian living” where ministers and 
laymen join forces to prove the practical 
value of working and worshipping to- 
gether. 


Slack Points to Churches’ 
Lack of Zeal for Unity 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND—The general 
secretary of the British Council of 
Churches has taken to task both Angli- 
can and Free Churches in Great Britain 
for what he terms their lack of ‘‘a sense 
of urgency” in working for Christian 
unity. 

Kenneth Slack took the occasion of a 
sermon preached at Cambridge Univer- 
sity to admonish the churches for their 
slowness and lack of zeal in seeking 
unity. 

“The blunt fact of the matter is that 
in regard to Christian unity we will not 
recognize that the time of opportunity 
may not be with us forever,” he de- 
clared. “Our defensive motto is ‘the 
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time is not ripe.’ But suppose this js 
not the kind of time that ripens, but 
rather the kind that passes, never to re- 
turn. Even if we cling to the thought 
of the time not being ripe, what do we 
imagine is going to ripen time for unity?” 
Mr. Slack said that Anglican churches 
frequently defend their position by ex- 
pressing fears that “any union with non- 
episcopal churches may hinder eventual 
union with the Roman Catholic Church.” 
But, he declared, the question can be 
asked “whether the Roman church will 
take the non-Roman churches seriously 
until their recognition of the essential 
unity of Christ’s church is at least strong 
enough to compel union between them.” 
The Free churchmen, he said, are 
tempted to say that, with regard to union 
with the Church of England, the barrier 
is on the Anglican side. Sometimes re- 
luctance to embark on Free Church union 
is justified by the fear that it would 
retard union with the Church of Eng- 
land. “But,” he asked, “is it seriously 
maintained that it is this which causes 
the Free churches manfully to restrain 
themselves from a union among them- 
selves on which they are otherwise ready 
to embark ?”’ (EPS, Geneva.) 
‘2 @ 
IF YOU are never alone with God, it is 
not because you are too busy; it is 
because you don’t care for him, don’t like 
him. And you had better face the facts. 
—AL-GHAZALI. 


* » Ye Have Done It Unto Me.” 


THE HOMELESS 
THE HUNGRY 
THE SUFFERING 


In Fifty Countries of the World 
are Being Assisted Through Our Church's 
Ministry of Compassion in the Name of Christ. 





The “One Great Hour of Sharing” 
of The Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


Administered By 


THE DEPARTMENT OF OVERSEAS RELIEF AND INTER-CHURCH AID 
BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS - BOX 330 - NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


The television Bible course, “The Life 
and Teaching of Jesus,” of AMERICAN 
University, Washington, D. C., is now 
being presented on kinescope in other 
areas. It will be presented over WBS- 
TV Atlanta, Ga., 7:30 to 8:30 a.m. on 





Saturdays beginning March 25 in coop- 
eration with Emory University, the 
Greater Atlanta Council of Churches, 
and the Georgia Council of Churches. 
Emory will give certificates to those who 
successfully complete the course. DeE- 
Pauw of Indianapolis is offering the 
course on kinescope, while AMERICAN 








ood Idea 








WOMAN: 


I’ve just heard about something that strikes me as a good 


idea. Someone told me about a mutual friend who in- 
cluded a Presbyterian college in her will. Think of it: her 
bequest will go on and on helping the college educate 
our fine young people. You know, I'd like to do some- 
thing similar, if you think it’s a good idea. 


TRUST OFFICER: 


It’s an excellent idea; our institutions need the money to 


carry on their work. Right in this desk, I’ve a brochure 
prepared by thirty-four laymen telling of the opportunities 
for investment. Here, take this copy. As you can see, the 
various schools are laying thoughtful plans for the future. 
But these plans are costly and the colleges will need 
generous gifts if they’re to proceed. I can think of no 
more worthwhile bequest than one to Presbyterian higher 
education. Only be sure to obtain competent legal advice 
in preparing your will. And you won’t want to put re- 
strictions on the use of your gift. Our twenty-seven col- 
leges and seminaries have able boards of trustees, in 
touch with their needs, who will use your funds wisely. 





OUR PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 


SENIOR COLLEGES 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga 

Arkansas College, Batesville, Ark 

Austin College, Sherman, Ter 

felhaven College, Jackson, Miss 

Centre College, Danville, Ky 

Consolidated Presbyterian College 
of North Carolina, Laurinburg, N 4 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs,NC 
Peace College, Raleigh, N.C 
Presbyterian Junior College, Marton,NC 

Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va 

Florida Presbyterian College, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla 


Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden- 
Sudney, Va. 
King College, Bristol, Tenn. 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va 
Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. C. 
Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis, Tenn 
Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Lees Junior College, Jackson, Ky. 
Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, N. C 
Montreat Anderson College, Moutreat,N.C 
School of the Ozarks, Point Lookout, Miss 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas 


SEMINARIES 

Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin,Texr 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 

Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va 

Presbyterian School of Christian Education, 
Richmond, Va. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


d DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 


KEEP IT BRIGHT 


BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 


University and BRIDGEWATER College 
(Va.) offer credits for the course pre. 
sented over Washington and Harrison. 
burg stations. 

* * * 

LaKE Forest College (Ill.) will in. 
stitute a three-term program next fall. 
Students will take three courses at a time 
instead of five. Each term will be ap- 
proximately eleven weeks. 

* * * 

President John R. Howard of Lewis 
& CrLarK (Ore.) now conducts an all- 
student assembly program to provide in- 
formation about all phases of campus 
affairs. Students are free to direct ques- 
tions on any subject to him or to any 
other member of the administration. ~ 

.*¢ 2 

WHItTWoRTH College (Wash.) has re- 
ceived $10,000 from an anonymous east- 
ern corporation for the purpose of in- 
itiating a School of American Studies to 
begin next fall. 

_ 

With the Synod of North Carolina 
withdrawing financial support of Prace 
College in Raleigh, N. C., in view of its 
action merging the college in the new 
St. Andrews at Laurinburg, the board of 
managers of Peace has taken an action 
increasing tuition fees for next year and 
instructing the president to accept appli- 
cations and to employ teachers and other 
staff members to continue in Raleigh. 

* oe @ 

A $50,000 fire at PRESBYTERIAN JUN- 
tor College (N.C.) destroyed four class- 
rooms on the second floor, four in the 
basement, and the chemistry lecture room 
in the administration building. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%, 12 insertions, 20%. 














FOR SALE 





MONTREAT LOT, Graybeard Trail. Excel- 

lent building site, comparatively level. 
$1,500. For details write Daniel D. Dicken- 
son, Jr., Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 





FOR RENT 





MONTREAT—JULY AND AUGUST. Nice- 

ly furnished large year round home. 
Completely modern. Automatic heat. One 
block from rear of inn. Will accommodate 
a church group. (Previously Armisted 
Home) Call or write Rev. G. W. Heaton, 
306 Winecoff School Road, Concord, N. C. 
Phone ST 2-3526. 





POSITION AVAILABLE 





MOTION PICTURE SOUND ENGINEER. 

Experienced in recording motion picture 
sound tracks, transferring and mixing. 
Familiar with design and circuits of pro- 
fessional equipment. Desire to work for 
religious film unit. Write TRAFCO of the 
Methodist Church for application, ¢/e 
Duane Muir, 1525 McGavock Street, Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. 





POSITION WANTED 





BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, DEVELOP- 

MENT, PUBLIC RELATIONS: Presbyte- 
rian. Personnel record gladly sent to show 
background and accomplishments these 
fields in three colleges over eighteen 
years. Box F-26, c/o Outlook. 
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CHRIST, OUR 


LIVING LORD 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for April 2, 1961 


John 20-21. 


For three months now we have been 
studying the Gospel according to John. 
In the prologue John declares: “In the 
beginning was the Word and the Word 
was with God and the Word was God. 
_,. And the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth. 
... No one has ever seen God; the only 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he has made him known.” In the first 
twelve chapters John tells us how Jesus 
revealed himself unto the Jews, first as 
the Son of God and then as Life and 
Light and Love. But “though he had 
done so many signs before them, yet they 
did not believe in him . . . for they loved 
the praise of men more than the praise 
of God” (12:43-47). 

In chapters 13-20 (chapter 21 is an 
appendix) John tells us how Jesus re- 
vealed himself to his chosen disciples, 
first in the upper room (13-17), and 
second, in the crucifixion, followed by 
the resurrection. Last week we looked 
at the crucifixion; this week we have 
the story of the resurrection. 


I. John Is Convinced, 20:1-10 

Jesus was crucified on Friday. Sunday 
morning (the third day, according to 
Jewish reckoning) the disciples discov- 
ered that the grave was empty. Ten 
times during the next forty days Jesus 
appeared to individuals or to groups of 
the disciples and announced that he was 
risen from the dead and was about to 
reascend unto the Father. On the fortieth 
day he renewed his instructions to them 
to carry the good tidings unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth and then disap- 
peared from their view. 

John does not attempt to tell us the 
whole story. He does tell us how certain 
typical disciples came to be assured that 
Jesus was alive. And, first of all, how 
he himself came to believe. 

Early Sunday morning a group of the 
women went to the tomb to embalm the 
body of their Lord. As they drew near 
to the tomb they wondered who would 
roll away the great stone which was be- 
fore the entrance. But on their arrival 
they discovered to their surprise that it 
had already been removed. They entered 
the cave and when they saw nothing of 
Jesus’ body were greatly surprised. 

Mary Magdalene turned back and ran 
to the dwelling place of Peter and John. 
Breathlessly she informed them, “They 
have taken away the Lord out of the 
tomb and we know not where they have 
laid him.” The two disciples set out 
immediately for the tomb, running all 
the way. 
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Printed Text 20:11-22 


John, being the younger, arrived first. 
He stooped and peering in saw the linen 
cloths lying in a pile, but he did not 
enter in. Peter came up a moment later 
and pressed in without delay. He was 
struck by the appearance of the cloths 
and especially of the napkin that had 
been upon his head and was now lying 
by itself. John followed him into the 
tomb and looked more carefully at the 
garments. The careful arrangement of 
linen cloths made it evident that the body 
had not been hastily snatched away. Had 
the authorities or anyone else taken the 
body they would have taken it as it was. 

A second circumstance indicated even 
more clearly that there had been no 
hurry. The napkin was neatly folded 
and laid in one place, the linens being 
in another. Standing and gazing at the 
folded napkin, John realized what had 
happened. Jesus himself had risen and 
disencumbered himself of these wrap- 
pings. He had divested himself of one 
set of garments to assume another. Peter 
was perplexed and departed to his home, 
wondering what had happened. 


Il. Mary Is Convinced, 20:11-18 

Peter and John returned to their home, 
but Mary, who had come back to the 
tomb, remained outside weeping. She 
was reconciled in a way to his death, but 
it was more than she could bear to think 
that she could not honor the body of 
him who had done so much for her while 
alive. As she turned back from the tomb 
she saw a strange figure standing by. She 
did not recognize that it was Jesus be- 
cause he was altered in appearance and 
also, it may be, because her eyes were 
dimmed with tears. He said, “Why are 
you weeping? Whom do you seek?” 
Mary took him to be the gardener (no 
one else was likely to be there at that 
hour or to question her about her errand ) 
and with a new hope in her voice she 
said, “Sir, if you have carried him away 
tell me where you have laid him, and I 
will take him away.” 

The “gardener” did no more than call 
her name—“Mary.” There must have 
been a wealth of tenderness in that word, 
certain unmistakable accents, for old 
memories came crowding fast, and Mary 
knew suddenly that it was Jesus. Her 
heart was full to overflowing; she could 
say only one choking word, ‘“Rabboni,” 
that is to say, “Teacher,” in which sur- 
prise, recognition, relief, joy all found 
utterance, and then she clung to him as 
though never again would she let him 
out of her sight. 


Jesus said to her, “Do not hold me.” 
The Greek word does not mean to touch 
or handle (as the Kjv suggests) with a 
view to seeing whether his body was 
real; this Christ not only allowed but 
enjoined; rather it means “to hold on 
to” or “to cling to.” It is the present 
imperative, and the full meaning, there- 
fore, is, ‘Do not continue holding me,” 
or, as Goodspeed translates it, “You must 
not cling to me.” 

Locke says the meaning is twofold: 


“(1) Do not hold me back from my 
passage to the Father, whence I can send 
the Spirit (16:7), nor delay to carry out 
your proper task. Each has higher work 
to do. (2) Do not cling to me, as if things 
were to be as when I was on earth; I 
go to my Father, and the approach to me 
must be through spiritual worship (cf. 
Matthew 28:10).” 

The old and often interrupted earthly 
intercourse is over; the new and continu- 
ous intercourse with the ascended Lord 
has not yet begun, but that presence will 
be granted soon, and there will be no 
need for straining eyes and clinging 
hands to realize it. “Do not hold me,” 
Jesus said, “for I have not yet ascended 
to the Father; but go to my brethren and 
say to them, ‘I am ascended to my Father 
and your Father, to my God and your 
God.’”’ These words were intended to 
reassure them. They had no doubt that 
God was his God and Father; he teaches 
them that, if so, he is their God and 
Father also. Mary went and told the 
disciples, “I have seen the Lord.” 


lll. The Ten Disciples Are Con- 

vinced, 20:19-25 

On the evening of the same day the 
disciples, with the exception of Thomas, 
were gathered together in the upper room 
behind locked doors (the same room no 
doubt in which Jesus had instituted the 
Lord’s Supper). The fact that the doors 
were locked seemed to John significant 
as to the properties of the risen body of 
Christ. Calvin indeed supposes that 
Jesus opened the doors miraculously, but 
that is not suggested by the words. Sud- 
denly, in spite of locked doors, the dis- 
ciples became conscious that Jesus was in 
their midst. “Peace be with you,” he 
said, not only as the ordinary salutation, 
but also to calm their fears at his sudden 
appearance. Then he showed them his 
hands and side. This was done to prove 
that it was not merely an apparition 
which they saw. It also indicates that 
his body, however changed in substance, 
retained its characteristic marks. 

Jesus proceeded to commission them 
as his representatives. “As the Father 
has sent me, even so I send you.’’ When 
he had said this, he breathed on them 
and said to them, “Receive the Holy 
Spirit... . If you forgive the sins of any, 
they are forgiven; if you retain the sins 
of any, they are retained.” The breathing 
upon them was meant to convey the im- 
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pression that his own Spirit was im- 
parted to them. The Spirit through the 
agency of those who testified for Christ 
was to secure the pardon of believers and 
the condemnation of unbelief. Thus the 
risen Christ was to carry on his saving 
work through the human messengers by 
the power of the divine Spirit. 

Dr. Plummer points out that the pow- 
ers described in verses 22-23 were be- 
stowed on the Christian community and 
not simply upon the Apostles. It means 
that the Christian church has the power 
to declare the condition on which for- 
giveness is granted and the fact that it 
has or has not been granted. 

The disciples who were present in the 
upper room were convinced by what 
they had seen and heard that Jesus had 
really risen from the tomb. Thomas, 
however, heard their story with incredu- 
lity. He evidently regarded them as the 
victims of some hallucination. Nothing 
would satisfy him but the gift of his own 
senses. He said to them, “Unless I see 
in his hands the print of the nails, and 
place my finger in the mark of the nails, 
and place my hand in his side, I will not 
believe.” 


IV. Thomas Is Convinced, 20:26-29 


On the first day of the second week 
the disciples were again in the upper 
room, Thomas being with them. As on 


the previous occasion, the doors were 
shut, when Jesus suddenly appeared 
among them and greeted them with the 
customary salutation. Not waiting for 
the disciples to inform him of Thomas’ 
incredulity, he turned and said to Thom- 
as, “Put your finger here and see my 
hands; and put out your hand and place 
it in my side; do not be faithless, but be- 
lieving.”” Thomas answered, “My Lord 
and my God.” As someone has said: 

“The words are rightly considered as 
an impassioned declaration, on the part 
of a devoted but (in the better sense of 
the term) skeptical apostle, of his convic- 
tion, not merely that his risen Lord stood 
before him, but that this Lord was also 
his God. And it must be noted that Christ 
does not correct his apostle for this 
avowal, any more than he corrected the 
Jews for supposing that he claimed to be 
equal with God. Rather, he accepts and 
approves this confession of belief in his 
divinity.” 


Jesus said, “Have you believed because 
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you have seen me? Blessed are those 
who have not seen and yet believe.” His 
words indicate that he would have “been 
better pleased with a faith which did not 
require the evidence of sense; a faith 
founded on the perception that God was 
in Christ, and therefore, he could not 
die; a faith in his Messiahship which 
argued that he must live to carry on the 
work of his kingdom.” 

“Now Jesus did many other signs in 
the presence of the disciples.” John adds 
in the original and intended end of the 
Gospel, “which are not written in this 
book, but these are written that you may 
believe . . . and that believing you may 
have life in his name.” 


The Evidence of the Resurrection 

1. The Empty Tomb. The evidence 
for the empty tomb is overwhelming. 
The Jews themselves had no other ex- 
planation for centuries but that the body 
was stolen. But, of course, the emptiness 
of the grave does not demonstrate resur- 
rection. “The alternatives are that this 
was a human work or a divine. Either 
somebody removed the corpse or the Al- 
mighty raised the dead.” But it is not 
possible to believe that the body was re- 
moved by the friends of Jesus. They were 
men of unimpeachable character and it 
cannot be denied that their very lives 
were transformed by their undoubted 
belief that Jesus was living and had 
appeared to them 

It is even more difficult to believe that 
it was stolen by enemies, for the early 
church based its testimony on the fact 
of the resurrection. The enemies of the 
church could have stopped the hated 
movement at any time by producing the 
body of Jesus. They did not do so be- 
cause they could not. There is only one 
valid explanation of the empty tomb. 
God raised Jesus from the dead. 

2. The Appearances of the Risen 
Christ. There were ten in all, made to 
individuals and to groups, under a va- 
riety of circumstances, convincing in the 
end even those who were inclined to dis- 
believe. The theory that they were vis- 
ions or illusions, arising from intense 
and unreasoning expectations, will not 
hold water. The result was a conviction 
which nothing ever shook, that “the 
Lord had risen indeed,” and been present 
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with them. We can explain this convic. 
tion of the disciples only on one ground, 
that they had actually seen the Lord. 


2 


3. Tae Transformation of the Dis- 
ciples. The evidence for this point is 
found in the Book of Acts and in the 
history of the early church. 


“When Jesus was seized they fled. Most 
of them remained in hiding. They were 
overwhelmed and apparently without 
hope. Jesus was just then a glorious and 
precious memory, but that was all: ‘We 
hoped that it was he who should redeem 
Israel.’ Then came the change. These 
fearful men came out of their hiding and 
stood forth boldly in the very presence of 
those who slew their Master. Their de. 
spondency had given place to a joy such 
as they had not known even in the days 
that Jesus was with them. 

“They have a message and cannot be 
silent, a hope that fills them with con- 
fident rejoicing, a courage that nothing 
can shake. And all this stands the test 
of time. It is not the enthusiasm of a 
moment. Persecution does not abate it, 
the years do not lessen it. It becomes 
a new movement of life and power. It 
spreads through the Roman world. It 
lives on, when at length the old Roman 
Empire passes, until at last it comes to 
our own day. Only one thing can explain 
all this: the disciples knew, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that Jesus lived, that 
his death was not a defeat, and that his 
final victory was sure.” (Rall: The Life 
of Jesus.) 


The Effect of the Resurrection 


The disciples spoke more of the resur- 
rection in those early days than they did 
of the crucifixion. Read Acts in con- 
firmation of this statement. What did 
the resurrection mean to them? What 
does it mean to us? That we shall live? 
Yes. But also that he lives now. J. W. 
Ward in Cameos from Calvary says: 


“To Mary, seeking to express the love 
awakened in her once sinful soul, was 
granted the first vision of the Savior. Is 
it not ever thus with great lovers of 
Christ? He meets them in all manner of 
unexpected ways, he speaks to them, re 
vealing some greater glory of his risen 
power. And most frequently it is when 
the eyes are dim with life’s sorrows and 
faith is threatened with extinction. His 
disciples, toiling once amid the turbulent 
waters of Galilee, saw him approaching 
in the hour of their peril. And to every 
faithful heart, tired by perplexity or 
grief, shall the immortal lines of Francis 
Thompson be a prophecy: ‘And lo! Christ 
walking on the water not of Gennesareth 
but Thames!’ Wherever a loving heart 
seeks him there shall Christ be found. 
And the result is ever the same. Faith 
is rewarded with fuller vision, the heart 
is thrilled with his word of fadeless love, 
and with his real presence. For his word 
stands sure, ‘Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.’” 


The resurrection of Christ means that 
Christ is present with us, it means also 
that we are called into his service. If 
we truly love him, it means for us, as it 
meant for Peter, that we will serve him 
by serving men, by feeding them as we 
have been fed on the bread of life. (John 
21:15-19.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


STEWARDSHIP SERMONS. By Charles 
M. Crowe. Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
141 pp., $2.50. 

Charles M. Crowe’s recent addition to 
the long list of his well known writings 
js an information filled series of sermons 
which underscore the totality of a Chris- 
tian’s responsibilities. Sermon after ser- 
mon brings us face to face with flesh- 
and-blood people who are living—and 
giving—to the glory of God and who, as 
a happy by-product, are realizing their 
own fulfillment as persons. The author’s 
almost inexhaustible number of such 
stories is amazing, though one must ques- 
tion the appropriateness of some of them. 
On occasion little “‘mottoes’”’ are tacked 
on to stories which may illustrate the 
perseverance, or even the generosity of 
the human spirit, but not necessarily the 
motivation of the Christian faith. 

The strength of these sermons is in 
their close touch with human life; the 
weakness of them is the lack of a strong 
Christocentric emphasis and a definite 
biblical exposition. Although the transi- 
tions between points are sometimes weak 
or non-existent, and the conclusions 
sometimes strangely anti-climactic, all 
of us who may be preachers of dull plati- 
tudes and theological jargon can profit 
from a reading of Crowe’s excellent con- 
temporary speech, beautiful, simplicity, 
and crystal-clear directness. 

ConraD Harry Massa. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 





HIS LIFE OUR PATTERN. By Clarence 
W. Cranford. Broadman Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. 130 pp. $2.75. 

These are simple messages, designedly 
so. They are intended to be inspirational 
in nature and they largely succeed in 
their purpose. Dr. Cranford makes no 
pretense that he is offering either any- 
thing novel or profound. His messages 
are aimed at the layman for the purposes 
of renewing loyalty to Christ as Master. 
Some of the chapter titles indicate the 
nature of the themes—‘‘Stars and Sta- 
bles,” “Deep Water for Good Fishing,” 
“Lessons from a Busy Intersection,” 
“Peals of Thunder or Songs of Angels?” 
and “Loving Promises for Lonely Peo- 
ple.” 

KENNETH G. PHIFER. 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 


A Book 9 Liked. . ._— 


DR. SCHWEITZER OF LAMBA- 
RENE. Norman Cousins. Harper & 
Bros. New York. $3.95. An_ im- 
mensely warm and intimate picture of 
Schweitzer—the man and his work. 


—PHILLIPS P. ELLIOTT, First 
church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NOW OR NEVER. By Smiley Blanton 
with Arthur Gordon. Prentice-Hall, Inc. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J. 275 pp. $4.95. 

Many novels have dealt with the mid- 
dle years, but while the psychologists 
wrote voluminously of youth and of old 
age, they did not write about the middle 
years of life. In two years, several good 
books on the subject have appeared. 
This particular volume by a renowned 
psychiatrist is written simply and in pop- 
ular style, with mature wisdom and plain 
sense. Many people will profit by this 
book. The author deals with the usual 
run of topics—marriage, children, work, 
money, sex, religion, facing old age, etc. 
This book will help pastors to understand 
their middle-aged folk, and it will help 
middle-aged people to understand them- 
selves. The chapter on The Power of Re- 
ligion may not be great theology, but the 
author, who works with Dr. Peale, shows 
good understanding of the worth of 
prayer, the reality of sin and of divine 
forgiveness. To grasp the concept of a 
Creator of infinite power, “. . . most of 
us need the help that religion offers, with 
its symbols and rituals designed to reach 
not only the conscious, but the uncon- 
scious mind of man.” This is a good 
book. 

Harry G. GooDYKOONTz. 


Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Healing Ministry in the Church. Ber- 
nard Martin. John Knox Press, Richmond, 
Va. $3. 

We Wrote the Gospels. John Calvin Reid. 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. $2. 

Anselm: Fides Quaerens’§ Intellectum. 
Karl Barth. John Knox Press, Richmond, 
Va. $3. 

The City Church—Death or Renewal. 
Walter Kloetzli. Muhlenberg Press, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. $3.75. 

How Churches Grow. Donald Anderson 
McGavran. Friendship Press, N. Y. $3.50, 
cloth. $1.95, paper. 

A Life After Death. S. Ralph Harlow. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., N. Y. $3.95. 

Forging a United Europe. Robert L. 
Heilbroner. Public Affairs Committee, N. Y. 
25¢, paper. 

American Heritage. February 1961. Bruce 
Catton, ed. American Heritage Publishing 
Co., Inc., N. Y. $3.95. 

The English Bible. History of Transla- 
tions. F. F. Bruce. Oxford University Press, 
N. Y. $3.75. 

Beyond Cotabato. Curran L. Spottswood. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. 
$3.50. 

Strangers—Then Neighbors: From Pil- 
zrims to Puerto Ricans. Clarence Senior. 
Freedom Books, N. Y. 95¢, paper. 

Synoptic Gospels. H. A. Guy. St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, Inc., N. Y. $3.50. 
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Church of Scotland 
Aids to Worship 


THE BOOK OF 
COMMON ORDER 
Of the Church of Scotland 
(last printed in 1957). With in- 
creased material available for 
seasons of the Christian Year. 
With a new lectionary. $2.50 


PRAYERS FOR THE 

CHRISTIAN YEAR 
Revised and Enlarged (1957 
printing) by the Church of 
Scotland’s Committee on Pub- 
lic Worship and Aids to Devo- 
tion. $2.50 


LET US PRAY 

A Book of Prayers for Use 
in Family Worship, Church 
Schools and Fellowships, Pub- 
lished by the Committee on 
Public Worship and Aids to De- 
votion of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland. 
$2.00 


A DAY-BOOK OF PRAYER 


For the Private Use of Young 
Men and Women; Daily Devo- 
tions for Four Weeks; Prayers 
for Special Occasions. (Despite 
an unrevised prayer mention- 
ing the League of Nations, this 
is a helpful aid.) Some church- 
es have given copies to all 
graduates. 75¢ 

All four books ordered 
together: $7.50 


Other Church of 
Scotland Books 


THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE 
OF BAPTISM 
A study document issued by 
The Special Commission on 
Baptism of the Church of Scot- 
land. $1.75 


SEVEN MEN OF THE KIRK 
by Beatrice M. Sawyer 
An excellent book for family 

reading; for summer camps 

and conferences. $1.25 


A HISTORY OF THE 
SCOTTISH REFORMATION 
by J. D. Mackie 

Dr. Mackie explains that his 
study ‘‘may seem to begin far 
from Scotland and from the 
16th century... but... it fin- 
ishes in our own land and, in 
some sense, in our own time.” 
True also in the U.S. A. It will 
help you understand the Ref- 
ormation and the need for a 
continuing reformation. 175 
pages, paperbound. $1.50 


OUTLOOK BOOK SERVICE 
512 East Main St. Richmond 19, Va. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Charles L. King, pastor of the First 
church, Houston, Texas, since 1932, has 
requested dissolution of his pastoral re- 
lationship not later than Sept. 1. During 
this term he is lecturing one day each 
week at Austin Seminary. 

James T. Anderton from Slidell, La., to 
the Highlands Chapel, a new church, 1828 
Bucknell Ave., Jacksonville 8, Fla. 

Herbert L. Laws from Cleveland, Tenn., 
to 206 Melrose Ave., Richmond 27, Va. 

Douglas L. Paulson from Mt. Airy, 
N. C., to 715 W. 4th St., Siler City, N. C. 








United Presbyterian, USA 

David C. Chance from Brooklyn 
(A.P.), to Bellerose church, 
N.Y. 

Samuel R. Holder from Hillburn, N.Y., 
to assistant pastor, St. Augustine church, 
New York. 

Murray Marshall, formerly of the Con- 
gregational-Christian Church, has become 
pastor of the First church, Flushing, N. Y. 

Russell D. Proffitt from Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., to Fredonia, N. Y. 

Thomas B. Walker from 
N. Y., to Canoga, N. Y. 

Robert W. Bradbury from Jersey City, 
N. J., to Central church, Huntington, 
| > - 

Franklin S. Nauman from Elmont, L. I., 
N. Y., to the First church, Southport, 
Ind. 

James A. Keefer 
Calif., to the 
flower, Calif. 
MARRIED 

Adolf Otersen, Jr., of the Pike-Rocky 
Point, N. C., church and Jennie Lou Beck 
of Wadesboro, N. C., were married in 
Rocky Point Feb. 26. 


DEATHS 

John H. Wheelock of Lavras, E. de 
Minas, Brazil, died suddenly March 5 in 
Campinas. An agricultural missionary 
who went to Brazil in 1922, he and Mrs. 
Wheelock had just returned from fur- 
lough in January. 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 

Billy Gammon, educational missionary 
to Brazil, is continuing her furlough in 
Richmond, Va. Since last summer she 
has been studying and traveling in Eu- 
rope. Miss Gammon is director of youth 
work for the Presbyterian General As 
sembly of Brazil. 


GENERAL COUNCIL 

Executive Secretary James G. Patton 
of the Presbyterian, U. S., General Coun 
cil will attend the first world ecumenical 
consultation on stewardship in Bossey, 
Switzerland, Aug. 21-Sept. 6 as one of 15 
participants from North America 
CAMPUS SPEAKERS 


George D. Jackson, Winchester, Va., 
participated in Religious Emphasis Week 


First 
Brooklyn, 


New City, 


from 
Community 


Long Beach, 
church, Bell- 


at Potomac State College, Keyser, W. Va. 

Speakers at the Presbyterian College 
(S. C.) Religious Emphasis series in- 
cluded J. Sherrard Rice, Columbia, S. C., 
John H. Leith, Union Seminary in Va., 
James G, Stuart, Atlanta, Ga., and Joseph 
Brooks, Spartanburg, S. C. 


UNION SEMINARY ALUMNI (Va.) 

Union Seminary (Va.) alumni elected 
John H. McKinnon, Knoxville, Tenn., as 
their new president, succeeding Philip A. 
Roberts, Staunton, Va., with Alfred G. 
Taylor, Charlottesville, Va., as vice-presi- 
dent. Directors named included, 1963: 
J. W. Witherspoon, Beckley, W. Va.; 
Charles W. Worth, Whiteville, N. C.; 
Richard F. Perkins, Bon Air, Va. 1964: 
Norman K. Morgan, Pineville. W. Va.; 
Frank T. Lemmon, Jr., Raleigh, N. C.; 
William H. McCorkle, Bristol, Tenn. 

It was announced that the alumni 
visiting professor at the seminary for 
1961-62 will be Kenneth J. Foreman, now 
retiring at Louisville Seminary, during 
the sabbatical leave of John N. Thomas; 
and for the following year, George A. 
Buttrick, now of Wilmette, III. 
ANNUAL LECTURESHIPS 

Columbia Seminary (Ga.) Smyth Lec- 
tures, Oct. 30, 1961: President James A. 
Jones of Union Seminary, Va.; William 
Childs Robinson of Columbia Seminary; 
Murdo Ewen MacDonald. 

Austin Seminary (Texas), Jan. 29, 1962: 
Albert C. Outler, Dallas, Texas; Harry A. 
DeWire, Dayton, Ohio; David H. C. Read, 
New York. 

Union Seminary (Va.) Sprunt Lectures, 
March, 1962: President James |. McCord 
of Princeton Seminary. 

CHAPLAINS’ ADDRESSES 

Preston C. Oliver, 3rd Bn. 7th Marines, 
3rd Marine Div. FMF, c/o FPO San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Gerald N. Reiff, Office of the Chaplain, 
USNAS, Memphis, Tenn. 

R. Gerald Smith, 875th 
APO 401, New York, N. Y. 

Robert L. Trett, 2nd Marine Division 
FMF, Camp LeJeune, N. C. 

Leslie L. O’Connor, U. S. Naval Hosp., 
USNAS, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


RCs ARE POINTED TO 
PROTESTANT CRITICISMS 


GENOA, ITALy (RNS)—Augustin Car- 
dinal Bea, in a lecture here, warned 
Catholics that “we cannot close our eyes 
to the difficulties, criticism and opposi- 
tion which are to be found in the many 
statements of our non-Catholic brothers” 
with regard to the forthcoming Second 
Vatican Council. 

Cardinal Bea heads the Secretariat for 
Christian Unity set up in preparation 
for the Ecumenical Council. Excerpts of 
his lecture were broadcast by the Vatican 
Radio in many languages. 

“The difficulties are neither few nor 
small,” the cardinal said. ‘The immov- 
ability of Catholic dogma is often con- 
sidered by Protestants as a dogmatic 
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prison. Their concept of the unity of the 
church is limited to the acceptance of 
baptism and of faith in Jesus Christ, 
but with open opposition to juridical 
and administrative unity, to the doctrina] 
authority and the teaching of the church, 
and to the primacy and infallibility of 
the Supreme Pontiff.” 

Cardinal Bea added that in order to 
meet some of the opposition half-way, 
the council will bring ecclesiastical law 
up-to-date so that it will be “in line with 
the requirements and mentality of mod- 
ern man.” 


N. M. Presbyterians, RCs 


Welcome Santa Fe College 

SANTA FE, N. M. (RNsS)—Presbyte- 
rians and Roman Catholics have both 
welcomed the decision of a private col- 
lege founded in Maryland in colonial 
times to build an affiliated school here. 

A Presbyterian group which was work- 
ing toward establishment of a church- 
sponsored college in Santa Fe shelved its 
plans to support the new school planned 
by St. John’s College of Annapolis, Md, 

Meantime, officials of St. Michael's 
College, a Catholic school offering the 
only college-level training and instruc- 
tion here, welcomed St. John’s and point- 
ed out how the two colleges could coop- 
erate. 

The new college, which will have room 
for 300 students, will seek students from 
all parts of the nation. 

Founded in 1696 at Annapolis, St 
John’s is a non-sectarian co-educational 
liberal arts school. 

Robert Boshen, pastor of Santa Fe’s 
First Presbyterian Church, said the de- 
cision to locate St. John’s affiliate here 
is “wonderful.” As president of a 
group hoping to locate a Presbyterian 
college in Santa Fe, he emphasized that 
now his group will give its wholehearted 
support to the new college. 

A good community spirit evidenced by 
Presbyterians and Catholics in Santa Fe 
was reported to be an influencing factor 
in St. John’s decision to locate here. 

Architectural plans for the $3,000,000 
school project are underway, according 
to St. John’s President Richard Weigle. 
He said he hopes the school will be com- 
pleted in order to admit the first class of 
freshmen in 1964. 





MONTREAT-ANDERSON 


Coeducational Junior College 
Fully accredited. An Affiliated Presby- 
terian College. Liberal Arts—Business 
Education—Music—Terminal Courses— 
Business and Church Secretary. Total 
Cost $855—Liberal Scholarships. 

Calvin Grier Davis, President 

Box 0, Montreat, N. C. 











TOUR ELROPE THIS SUMMER 


England, Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland and France. July 12 to 
August 15. First class throughout. 
Plane to and from Europe. Rev. James 
G. Franz, 9 Maumee Drive, Adrian, 
Mich. 


Visiting 
Belgium, 


Scotland, 








Summer Schools Begin 


Maxton 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division Of 
St. Andrews Presbyterian College 


Educational excellence for our greatest possession, our youth. 


Move to new campus in September, 1961 


June 12, 1961 


North Carolina 
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